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In these respects, the Protestant Reformation was not "modern" and did not
promote the modernizing of Western education which eventually came to emphasize
rationality over revelation, and secular over otherworldly interests. But, by allying
themselves with political movements and economic trends that were to overturn the
old order and thus pave the way to modernity, the Protestant reformers did hasten the
appearance of the modern world:
Protestantism was primarily and fundamentally a religious reform, but it
owed its popularity and growth in large part to powerful lay movements which
ran parallel with it. There can be no doubt that something in Protestant thought
itself appealed to the most progressive elements of Western society. The Reforma-
tion was a prirnitivist movement which preached a return to the simple standards
of the Bible and the early Christian community. But not infrequently in history
prirnitivism serves as a lever for dislodging traditional forces and allowing others
to take over. This is what the Reformation accomplished, and there is consider-
able irony in the situation. The reformers contributed to individualism, although
none of them were individualists in the modern sense; to nationalism, although
they hoped to restore Christian unity; to democracy, although hardly any of
them were democrats; to the "capitalistic spirit," although they were extremely
suspicious of capitalists; indeed, to the secularization of society, although their
aim was exactly the reverse.23
Realism: From Pietas Litterata to Realia
The English word realism is used here as a general term to refer not only to the new
philosophy of empirical science that was emerging in the sixteenth and seventeenth
centuries but also to a variety of related educational theories. Some began to stress
learning through sense experience and contact with actual things rather than through
books and verbal symbols. Others argued that the fulfillment of school learning was to
be found in the application of knowledge to the practical affairs of life rather than in
elegance of speech or in religious devotion.
The three-cornered debate among the three R's of Western education that arose
in the early modern period has continued in various ways to the present time. John
Colet's devotion to the clarity, the eloquence, and the moral virtues of classical
literature led him to scoff at medieval scholastic learning as "blotterature." Martin
Luther roared condemnation of science as "That silly little fool, that Devil's bride,
Dame Reason, God's worst enemy." Bishop Thomas Sprat haughtily replied to critics
of science that the art of experiment was the only proper subject for mature men
while the traditional "talkative arts" were fit only for young learners and children.
And Sir William Petty heaped scorn upon the "grammaticasters" of the country
schools in contrast to the useful urban arts he proposed for his College of Tradesmen.
The educational debates between humanists and realists were part of a larger
cultural and intellectual conflict between the Ancients and the Moderns which marked
the latter part of the seventeenth century. Fontenelle's book of 1668 symbolized the
prime differences between those who believed that the mainsprings of human excel-
23 Ibid., p. 169.